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las for its fun tamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
qnd the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however. 
to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 

e news of the day. 

Tnn4as—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen ug.abers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any «1bscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
Gs a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, * Discontinue * 

Address ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be sen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the fun is of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
e3; secon lly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Fsec Dairy Resiaious Press, a8 the comple- 
ment an | consummation of Free Schools, Free Charch- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become kaown, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a voluateer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bibie sosiety, aol enlows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Dane. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, aud ought to use the most commanding 
instrumencality. 

2. The press is, at this ‘lay, the most commanding 
instru:azatality of iastruction. Therefore religion 
Ousht vo ley out ite strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

_3 Joucnalism is the superior function of the 
press —.aore efsstive thin book-muking, because 
more coatinuous and universal in its uperation. Re- 
ligiva vugiut, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
pulism 

4 the Daily Peess is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism —as mach more effective than the weekly 
press, as the tatter is more effuctive than bouk-mak- 
ing. aul for thesameresson., Religion ought there- 
fore to ascead from tae pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Bolieving that what ought to be done can be 
done, tue publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the uame of the Caristian religion, have pur- 


posed anid vce preparing to institute a Daily Reli- °° 


gious Press 


Che Oncide Community 


MANUPACTURE 
Bape: ior Steel- -Trans, for huaters and frontier 
fuer; @nuncled Praveling-Bigs; Palme 
Leaf HMat«3 Cap-3 Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUITS ORNAMENTAL THEES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. &c.. 
Green & FPreserw cc 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SI. KS, 
Ord rs for any of the above articles direcued to 
T'1& COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. ¥. 
will receive prompt attention. 


we rrr 
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A Manual cor the help of those 
the Primitive Church: an 
By J. H. Noves 


THE BEREAN; 
.who seek the Faith of 
octavo volune of 500 pagos. 
Price, 31 50. 

The Berean contains free. outline discussions of the great 
Religions topics of interest: Satvation from Sin, The New 
Nirth. The Becond Coming Resurrection. Origin of Evil. Our 
Relations to the [leavenlty Chureh, Abclition of Death. Con- 
densation of Life, &e. &e —treated strictty according to 
Rible evidences. but developing miny new and interesting 
c nelusions. differing widely from those of the old Theology 
Albwho wich to understand Brave Couwa vise—ite constitu- 
tigaat basis and prospects of snecess—rhould acquaint them 
selves with the con‘ents of this book. 


BIBLE COMM’ NESM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports aul other publications of the 
Oneila Association and its branches; presenting. 

egtion with their History, asummar. view 





in conne 
of their @eligious and Social Taeories 1? Ages, 
octu Price 50 ets 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explairved and de- 


Noyes. Pamphlet (4 cts. 


fended by J. 1 


Ba Past Volumes of the Cirenlar and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnishel; and any of the! 
stove Publications may be sent hy «) +! to all parts 


ofthe con ate 


———— 


The Oneida Community: 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There are two branch 
commuuities, ope located at Wallingford, Conn., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self-supporting. 

—The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had al! things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of tNsPiRa iON, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIxIT or Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 

mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
ViITaL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of Free criticism 
on the part cf all its members. Thcse persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
aud consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 
—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department: of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
tw the extent of their convenient capacity Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 


Ilome. 

—-Tue Circunar ‘8s our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as muke it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com. 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES ANL .«WEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 

interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 
Unity of ali believers in this world and in Hades, 

with the Kingdom in the Heavens 
Resurrecticn of the Spirit, by the faith and confes- 

sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 
Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 

Sbollshing Dea h. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling tcgether in Association, or Complex }'ami- 
lies 

Home Churches and Home Schools, 

Meetings every Evening 

Lord’s Supper ut every Meal. 





Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, livorced from Mammon, and deyo- 
ted to fod. 
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TO FRUIT-G ROWERS. 


An opportunity is now ow offered to obtain chgce 
varieties of Fruit-trees, Grape-vines, Strawberry - 
plants, &c., at the 


WARNE VASES, 


Our Stock consists of the following lots, suitable 
for present setting : 


Twelve Hundred Apple Trees, 


Comprising early and late varieties, such as Bald- 
win, R. J. Greening, Roxbury Russet, Northern 
Spy, Fall Pippin, Red Astracan, and twenty other 
leading varieties. 

TWO THOUSAND PEAR TREBFS, 
Including the Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Virgalieu, 
Seckel, Dearborn’s Seedling, Sheldon, Baffum, Vi- 
ear of Winkfield, Winter Nelis, Lawrence, Gansel's 
Bergamot, &c. 

400 PIUM-THREDS, 
Mostly of Lombard, Schenectady Catharine, Yel- 
low Gage, Washington, Imperial Gage, and a few 
other kinds. 


3,000 GRAPE-VINES 
Mainly Isabella. Clinton, Concord, Diana, Northern 
Muscadine, Rebecca, and Hartford Prolific. 

Wilson's Albany Strawberry, 
Longworth’s Prolific, Burr's New Pine, Peabody's 
Seedling and many others, for $1 per hundred.-- 
Also, 

Linnaus and Cahoon Pie- Plant. 

We also furnish currants, Houghton’s Seedling 
Gooseberry, Dr. Brinkle’s Orange, Allen, and Black 
Raspberries, Norway Spruce, Roses, Green-house 
Plants, &., &c. 

Persons applying at the Community for trees, may 


inquire for 
ALFRED BARRON 


Oneida Community, Sept. 10, 1859 
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The Rights of God 


If it were necessary to believe that the 
Creator is so independent and fixed in 
his resources of happiness, or so far ex- 
alted above the universe over which he 
presides, that he cannot be benefited or 
injured at all by the doings of his crea- 
tures, it would be folly to speak of his 
rights ; for, on that theory, his nominal 
rights, whatever they might be, would be 
of nc value to him ; and rights that are 
worth nothing, are certainly not worth 
discussion. If the benefits of rizhteous- 
ness and the injuries of unriy hteousness 
tuke effect only on the created, then for 
all practical purposes, rights and wrongs 
should be considered as attaching only to 
the creatéd ; and duty should be regavid- 
ed, uot as service due to God, (for it can 
do him no ‘good,) but as service due to 
self and other creatures. This, probably, 
is the philosophy which has possession of 
many heads and hearts, 

But this is not our philosophy. We 
find no evidence, either in reason or rev- | 
elation, that God made this vast and 
complicated universe without any expeo- 
tation of benefit from it, (i. e.. without 
any motive,) or that he has managed it 
six thousand years, and still continues to 
preside over it, and uiake laws for its in- 
habitants, without any persona! interest 
in its results, The theory of tre vloritied | 


throng around his throne is this——“ ‘Thou! 
{ 

hast created all things ; aud for thy pleas 

uve they are and were created.” (Rey. 4 


11.) To this theory our reason aud in! 


stincts heartily aesent.  [f God isa hus 
bandman, (as Christ freqaent!) 
sents him,) and yet expeets no profit for 


renre 


the fruits of his field ; ; if he i is a master, 
but derives no pleasure or benefit from 
the obedience of his servants ; if he is a 
father, but has no joy in the prosperity of 
his children, he is certainly a being in 
whose image we are not made—a non-de- 
script anomaly in the universe of life, 
as different from all natural conceptions, 
and from all scriptural representations of 
a glorious God, as a marble statue is 
from living flesh and blood. 

The ultra-perfection of total unsuscep- 
tibility, which many are fond of ascribing 
to God, is, in our view, gross imperfec- 
tion. What perfection can there be in 
that benevolence which derives no in- 
crease of pleasure from the increase of 
the happiness of the universe ? And is 
not mere happiness without the power 
of growth, as inferior to happiness that 
is capable of everlasting expansion, as 
the buried gold of a miser is to wealth 
that goes abroad and accumulates ? 


We assume, then, that God, though 
independent of the created universe for 
the substratum of his happiness, is not 
too perfect or clevated to enjoy the fruit 
of his own labors ; and that created be- 
ings, though they cannot positively make 
him unhappy, can, according to the lim- 
ited measure of their power, diminish by, 
their wickedness or increase by their 
righteousness, the sum of his enjoyment, 
If he has thus a personal interest in the 
results of creation, and of course in the 
doings of individual creatures, his rights 
are certainly quite as proper subjects of 
interest and investigation as the “ rights 
of man.” 

According to the familiar principle, 
that the maker of a thing is the owner 
of it, and has a right to all its proceeds, 
God is the owner of the created universe, 
and has aright to all the good that it, 
can This right clearly defines, 
the highest duty of all created beings, 
who have intelligence to perceive, and, 
to affect the interests of their, 
Maker. As the happiness of God is the, 
end for whicn all things were made, every, 
rational being is bound to devote himself, 
This princi-, 
the foundation and the 
‘fulness of the great law— Thou, 
|shalt love the Lord thy God with aut thy, 
jheart, and with au. thy soul, and with, 
laut thy mind, and with auu thy strength.” 
i od demands the whole, because, ag, 
jm 
{ 
| 


+ - y 
proauce, 
i 


power 


exclusively to that object. 
ple discloses 
iright 





vker and owner he has a right to the, 


tio le. Anything less than entire and 
exclusive devotion to his interests, im 


wrong, because it does not respond to his, 
rischt. 4 

This truth condemns not only the, 
grosser forms of selfishnesss with while 
the workl abounds, but some of those, 
which are h n ly esteemed among, 
lfa man des 


* things 





men” as eruinent viriues. 


7 


votes hiunself to his own peculiar interestyy 
‘he is despised. But if he devotes him 
self to the interests of bis family and 
‘friends, he gaius some esteem, If his 
heat is enlarged, so that it embraces, 
the interests of a nation, he is highly 


honored. Ana when he 


overleaps (hig. 


stisnn, ! devotes hin- 


enel tire of pa 
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self to the interests of the whole human 
race, he is generally thought to have 
reached the climax of goodness. But in 
the light of God’s rights, all these forms 
of heart-service are equally wrong. De- 
votion to ‘‘ humanity” no more responds 
to the lawful claim of the Creator, than 
devotion to self. The whole human race, 
as well as all of its individual parts, was 
made for the happiness of God ; and he 
who seeks the happiness of the race, 
otherwise than as the means of the hap- 
piness of God, as really disregards the 
rights of God and the end of his own ex- 
istence, as he who seeks exclusively his 
own happiness. 

The primary law of God, which, as we 
have seen, perfectly corresponds to his 
rights, leaves no place for the love of cre- 
ated beings otherwise than as means of 
the happiness of the Creator. The ques- 
tion is often asked—“ If we are to love 
God with aut our heart, soul, mind and 
strength, how can we love ourselves or 
our neighbor, as the second precept of 
the law requires?” The only answer 
which the case admits of, is, that we are 
to love ourselves and our neighbors, only 
as the means of the happiness of God.— 


In this way our love of the secondaries | curse will be thrown off. That we are engaged 


becomes a part of our love of the prima- 





by, and then the heart will wear the 
crown on its head, and the understanding 
will go behind it to do its errands.— 
Beecher. 
EEE 
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Communism and Labor. 


The demands of our manufacturing shops 
call for enthusiastic labor now, and all hands find 
abundant employment. We are thankful for this 
—thankful that God is giving us the conditions 
of material prosperity which labor furnishes.— 
One of the problems before the Community is 
the labor problem—the redemption of labor from 
the sphere of drudgery and placing it on high as a 
glad sport—something to be approached as a 
matter of enthusiastic and noble purpose. The 
mass of mankind, under the hireling system, are 
crushed down beneath the weight of drudging toil 
—toil which is a master, stern and relentless, in- 
stead of a servant to be wielded with enthusias- 
tic and inspired eontrol. We say the solution 
of the question of labor is one of the achieve- 
ments reserved for Communism. The curse of 
oppressive labor rests upon the world and has 
rested there six thousand years, and it is one of 
the things which Christ came to save men from 
And as the process of redemption proceeds this 





in an earnest campaign of work iz one of the facts 
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ry. Loving God with all the heart, in- 
stead of excluding, necessarily involves 
the love of the means of his happiness, 
i. e., the love of all things which he has 
made for his pleasure, ourselves anc our 
In this we see the 
reasonableness of the impartiality re- 
quired by the precept—-“ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor AS THYSELF.” 
as defined by the first precept, is this: 
“ Thou shalt not love either thyself or thy 
neighbor as a primary, but as a means of 
the happiness of the Creator ; and con- 
sidered us a means to that end, the hap- 
piness of thy neighbor is as valuable as 


neighbor included. 


Its meaning, 


(Concluded next week.) 





The Higher Knowledge. 


In the world to come our knowledge 


will be measured, not by the amount | constitute the chain of redemption, and must come 
together in their true order.” — Bible Communism. 


of thought-power we have, but by the 
amount of heart-power. The resources 


ing physical things. Our heavenly un- 
derstawding is to be in the ratio of our 
moral sentiments, our loving affections. 


idence that we have 
ef heavenly understanding are not to be ey a oe pose Seats: tens 'the chinin of 
measured by the resources of scientific] evil, and that we shall break that as we have 
knowledge, nor by any capacity of know-| broken the previous ones, and burst through into 
arealm of heavenly industry. What we have at- 
tained already in this direction is an earnest of a 
glorious future.—t. L. P. 


to rejoice in and study as an educational and 
spiritual lesson—not merely as a thing bearing on 
our material interests, but as an element of soul- 
culture and integral growth. The Community 
movement in which we are engaged may be re- 
garded as in reality the application of the Gos-, 
pel to the lives of men. It is, simply and plainly 
stated, salvation. The process of salvation may 
be briefly sketched as follows: 

“The chain of evils which holdshumanity in 
ruin, has four links, viz., lst, a breach with God; 
(Gen. 3; 8;) 2d, a disruption of the sexes, invol- 
ving a special curse on woman; (Gen. 3: 16:) 3d, 
the curse of oppressive labor, bearing specially on 
man ; (Gen. 3: 17—19;) 4th, the reign of disease 
and death. (Gen. 3: 22—24. These are all in- 
extricably complicated with each other. The 
true scheme of redemption begina with reconcili_ 
ation with God, proceeds first tv a zestoration of 
true relations between the sexes, then toa reform 
of the industrial system, and ends with victory 
over death. The sin-system, the marriage-system 
the work-system, and the death-system, are all 
one, and must be abolished together. Holiness 
free love, association in labor, and immortality, 


That we are now called more particularly to 





+} portance. 


When we come to that supernal state to 
which we are tending, we may suppose 
that the eye will perceive in the propor- 
tion that the heart gives it power to per- 
eeive ; and the man that has the deep- 
est, sweetest, and most noble feeling here, 
will be the furthest seeing there. 


This not only gives us intimations of 
the future, but it also gives us hints for 
the present. Those men are not the 
highest that think the most; nor are 
those men the lowest that think the least. 
They are highest who feel the most, and 
most nobly: and those are the lowest 
who feel the least and the least nobly. 
The first shall be last, and the last shall 
be first, in these matters. Philosophy and 
bogic at the present time occupy the high- 
eat places in this world. They are idolized. 
We are given toa kind of idolatry of 


pare intellection. We are putting it 


Where God never meant that it should 
be. He will change the balance by-and- 


Christ a Physician, 


traditions, to appreciate him in single-eyed faith 


al invitation respecting the affairs of Italy has 
n addressed to her Majesty’s Government; | /erin, received by the steamer Canada, contains the 
; x but if at any future time such an invitation should 
The effect of all experience in regard to hewith | be addressed to us, it will be our duty to delib- 
and disease among us, is to make us more entire-| erate " - matter ray gen tw “ maar: 
ly rely on Christ as our physician. The idea of | nance t principle w: we consider sacred, 
Ubrist’s being a Restnsng is simple enough— | ®*mely, that no force shall be used for the pur- 
mo PY . pose of dictating to the Italian nation the choice 

looking back at thehistory, he is seen to have! of its rulers, or for the purpose of forci 
been a most practical and competent one—and | people with rogard f ' 
yet it requires deep sincerity, and a profound they may, after mature deliberation, prefer.” 





nates 





— 


tendency is to think that he is too far off, or too 
refined to have any hold on the material organi- 
zation, or perhaps that he sets no value upon it, 
But he certainly showed a regard for it when on 
earth, by healing multitudes of their physical in- 
firmities, and by raising his own body from death; 
and it is too much t- assume without authority, 
(as we must do if we admit the idea at all,) that 
he has changed his estimate of the body since 
then. 

Jesus Christ excels all physicians in one respect, 
namely, that in curing our bodies he also cures 
the seat of difficulty, in the spirit—in the soul, 
He lets the two cures go on together, the spirit- 
treatment having properly a little the precedence. 
We can see in many cases that bodily tribulation 
is thus made to operateas a true medicine to the 
spirit. The believer having taken Christ as his 
sole physician, an attack of suffering drives him 
into more inward earnestness and search after 
central fellowship with Christ, and having by 
this means attained newness and purification of 
life, the result tells in the correction of his vut- 
ward malady. Experience of this kind, oft re- 
peated, makes the believer bold, and confident, 
so that however threatening, for the moment, 
may be the outward pressure from diseas::, he 
says, I can endure; I have a true physician; I do 
not want to get out of this trouble except as I 
get into the resurrection. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Foreign Items. 
The three treaties were finally signed at 
the Hotel de Ville, Zurich, on the 10th inst; and 
the Plenipotentiaries were to take their depart- 
ure on the 12th. The Paris Moniteur in an- 
nouncing the treaties, adds that the Governments 
of France and Austria, have agreed to promote 
the meeting of a Congress which will receive com- 
munication of the treaties of Zurich, aud deliber- 
ate on the means most adapted to establish the 
pacification of Italy on a solid and durable found- 
ation. The London correspondent of the Tri- 
bune speaking of the treaties and of the propused 
Congress, says: 

“The treaty of Zurich is at last signed. France 
pays to Austria the amount which, according to 
the treaty, Victor Emanuel owes for Lombardy, 
and Sardinia will settle subsequently the debt to 
France. In fact, Napoleon did all he could for 
arranging or blinking any difficulty only to get 
the treaty signed, that his great vbject, the cun- 
vocation of a Congress for revising the treaties 
of 1815—that is to say, for canceling the exclu- 
sion of the Bonaparte Dynasty from the throne 
of France, which still forms a of the inter- 
national law of Europe—should not be delayed. 
He cares for this comedy more than for Italy and 
Italian independence ; and since no Congress can 
take place without the assent of England, the 
policy of the Ministry becomes of European im- 
Lord John Russell’e speech at Aber- 
deen, however, though explicit enough as regards 
the acknowledgement of the right of the Italians 
to dispose of their future, was explained by the 
Vienna papers as the freak of a popularity-hunt- 
ing, crotchety man, not endorsed by the Cabinet, 
and likely to be disavowed by his coll e8.— 
Under such circumstances the speech of Sir George 
Cornwall Lewes, at the banquet of the Mansion- 
House, gets a peculiar signification, since not even 
the Austrian press can c 
Home Secretary either with eccentricity or pop- 
ularity hunting. We see, therefore, with great 

leasure, that he fully endorses the principles of 
Lord John, and declared that “ hitherto, no form- 





its 
to the Government which 


second ship of that line which has been lost, the 
Canadian having gone to pieces while ashore at 
the entrance of the St. Lawrence in 1857. 

John Browa 

Uritess rescued, of which a contemplated at- 
tempt is vaguely rumored, John Brown will be 
hung at Charlestown, Virginia, on Friday of this 
week. Great precaution has been taken by the 
Virginia authorities against any attempt at rescue. 
The place is guarded by over a thousand troops, 
and every phenomenon of the hour, every individ- 
ual, and every point of the horizon or landscape is 
intensely watched for expected foes. It is stated 
that Gov. Wise has information which justifies 
these precautions against an attempt at rescue. 
In the mean time Brown maintains his dignified 
and manly course and lvoks forward to his fate 
with perfect composure. He is engaged in pre- 
paring a long letter, to be published after his 
death, explaining his course and correcting certain 
newspaper misstatements. 

Return of Mr. Sumner 

It gives us great pleasure to announce the 
return of the Hun. Charles Sumner from Europe, 
who arrived yesterday at Boston by the Canada. 
He comes back ready to take his seat in the Sen- 
ate, and to resume the duties and respunsibilities 
of that office. His health, as we learn from his 
own lips, he considers as completely reéstab. 
blished. He feels in full possession of his natu- 
ral physical vigor, and that the exercise of his 
brain is no lunger forbidden or limited by the 
heavy trammels of a diseased and suffering body. 
Several of Mr. Sumner’s personal and political 
friends met him, on the arrival of the Canada at 
her wharf, with a hearty welcome.— Tribune, 
Nov. 22. 

Death of Washington Irving. 

Washington Irving died at hig residence at Sun 
nyside, on Munday evening. His death was sud- 
den, and took even the members of his own family 
by surprise. The Tribune says of him: “Wash, 
ington Irving, who, unquestionably, is one of the 
most distinguished authors of this century, 
whether in this country or Europe, wasa native of 
this city, and was born on the 3d of April, 1783. 
His literary career commenced about the year 
1802, th a series of letters upon various topics to 
The Morning Chronicle, a Democratic journal of 
this city, then edited by his brother, Dr. Peter 
Irving. It was finished about a year since, with 
the completion of his Life of Washington, his last 
as well as his greatest work. Mr. Irving was in 
his 78th year, and had outlived most of his con- 
temporaries in authorship.” 





Facts and Topics. 


.-.-The merchants and capitalists of Great 
Britian are cstimated to own 900 ucean steamers. 
..--The surface of the Dead Sea is 1,317 feet 
below that of the Mediterranean. 

...-Cast-iron girders have been used in Eng- 
land 86 feet in a single span. 

..--The Emperor of China has rewarded his 
uncle Kawanby, who commanded the forts at the 
Peiho, in their attack on the French and English, 
by making him the generalissimo of the Chinese 


the grave and dull} armies, and giving him the honor of “ first man- 


darin of the yellow standard edged with green.” 
This shows the duplicity of the disavowal of al 
responsibility of the assault. 

..--A French paper, says the Philadelphia Bul. 


following item of news, which will probably pro- 
duce some effect in the world of crinolineere long: 
“ The sojourn of the Court at Compiegne it go- 
ing to have avery remarkable effect upen the 
fashions of the season. At the request of Her 
Majesty, the Empress, crinoline is definitively 
banished, and for promenades in ordinary toilettes, 
mousseline de laine has been adopted. All dresses 
will be of this material, but not long and trailing. 


deliverance from the spirit of the world and its| Total loss of the Steamship Indian, 

The steamship Indian went ashore on the 2ist 
as our healer now. While we give an easy cre-| oF Marie Joseph, Guysboro, Nova Scotia, and is 
dence to the record of his ancient miracles, per-| ssid ty be a total wreck. The weather it appears 
formed two thousand years ago, we are taught! was hazy and the Captain was mistaken in his 
by the world that the age of such things is past, position. The vessel was going at the rate of 
that we are now subject to natural laws which | shout eight knots per hour, and when she struck 
are invariatle, and that we must look to our-| the reef a large portion of her bottom was torn 
selves and the doctors for our measure of protec-| off, She was taken up by a huge rolling swell 
tion against disease. It is easy to believe in old| and carried across a ledge, upon which she was 
miracles, but hard to most people to believe in| rested, and there was broken into halves. There 
new ones. It has been hard for us; but thanks| were about thirty-eight passengers and a crew 
to the school of faith and suffering, it is not hard | making a total of one hundred and fifteen. Twen- 
now to trust unreservedly, and with quiet assur-| ty.four or twenty-seven of these were lost; 28 was 
ance, all the interests of our bodies, as well a8 of|siso the entire cargo. The mails were saved. 
our souls with Christ. We know that he isa/The Indian was a first class iron propellor of 
physician, that he is competent, near, accessible, | 1764 tuns, built in 1855 at Dunbarton, Scotland 
and interested inour case. Do not think that/ and owned by the Liverpool and Canadian Steam 








They are to be short, soas to show the lower 
part of the leg a little.” 





The Largest Cake ever Baked. 


In Carlyle’s ‘‘ Frederick the Great,” vol. 2, 
p. 147, we find the following description of the 
“Prince of Cakes.’? It was manufactured in 1730 
by order of King August, of Poland, and was 
“cut up” at a royal feast in the celebrated camp 
of Radewitz, to which the Polish King had in- 
vited, among other guests, Frederick William, 
King of Prussia: 

“Royal dinner is not yet done whena new 
miracle appears on the tield—the largest Cake 
ever baked by the Suns of Adam. Drawn inte 
the Head-quarter abvut an hour ago, on a wooden 
frame, with tent over it, by a team of eight 
horses; tent curtaining it guarded by Uadets: 





he has lost all regard for the body. The common! Navigation Company, of Liverpool. This is the 


now the tent is struck and off—saw mortals ever 
the like? It is fourteen ells (kleine Ellen) long, 
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by eix broad, and at the center half an ell thick. 
Baked by machinery ; how otherwise could peel 
or roller acton sucha Cake? There are five 
thousand eggs in it; thirty-six bushels (Berlin 
measure) sound flour; one tun of milk, one 
tun of yeast, one ditto of butter: crackers, ginger- 
bread-nuts, for fillet or trimming, run all round. 
Plainly the Prince of Cakes! A carpenter with 
gigantic knife, handle of it resting on his shoulder 
—Head of the Board of Works giving word of 
command—enters the Cake by incision; cuts it 
up by plan, by successive signal from the Board 
of Works. What high person would not keep 
for himself, to say nothing of eating, some frac- 
tion of such a Nunpareil? There is cut and come 
again for all. ter advances, by main 
trench and by side trenches, steadily to word of 
command.” 





Artificial Stone. 





“The invention of a gentleman in New York 
for liquifying flint and quartz, several times 
announced within a year or two, is said to 
have been perfected so as to be practically 
available. It is applied like paint or varnish 


and soon returns to its original hardness by|4 


the action of the air. It can be used in 
any color on the walls of houses, theatres, 
churches and all buildings, and makes them fire 

roof. It can be applied to curtains and all 
Finds of paper, and make them uninflammable. 
It can be dissolved in water, and makes a ce- 
ment that is water proof. It can be made in 
any form, size, shape, or color. It can assume 
the form and color of any of the precious stones. 
It will make marble pure and white. It will 
make sandstone as solid as marble, and statues, 
busts and ornaments of any size can be made, 
and columns of any size, form and appearance, 
to imitate marble of any color desired. The 
invention is in the hands of a company, and will 
soon be brought out. A similar invention, un- 
der the name of liquid marble, is said to have 
been made by M. Jobard of Brussels, Belgium. 
The invention has created great sensation among 
artists, It can be moulded on the plaster fig- 
ure, and thus, instead of having to back and 
hew the shapeless block with great pains and 
labor, the artist will henceforth realize the gen- 
uine impression of his cast at once, and, with 


scarcely any further exertion, bring out his 
creation with all the freshness and vigor of the 
first idea.” 


The above which we take from the Springfield 
Republican, refers to the invention of Prof. Har- 
dinge, a lang notice of which appeared in the N. Y. 
Tribune, a year or two since. The Scientific 
American, of last week, also contains a notice of 
this new material communicated by Mr. Henry 
O’Rielly, who introduces the following testimony 
of Prof. Fleury, a8 to the value of Mr. Hardinge’s 
invention. Who Prof. Fleury is we do not know, 
but the public will await with interest ‘the con- 
firmation of his expectations in regard to the 
matter, and the proof that it is a scientific and 
valuable invention ; 


‘‘ T was honored with an invitation to visit 
the works of Professor Hardinge, at 104th- 
street and Broadway, New-York, near his res- 
idence at Woodlawn, and saw him dissolve 
one tun of quartz at a time, in a single diges- 
ter, containing about one thousand gallons of 
water. The digester holds over three thousand 
gallons, sud is capable of disgharging six thou- 
sand gallons of ‘ liquid flint’ every day. The 
liquid quartz which [ saw dissolved is chemi- 
cally pure, and the solution perfect ; the liquid 
forming a thick pellicle when heated and ex- 

d to the air, although it may be preserved 
any length of time in close reservoirs in the 
same liquid state. My attention was drawn 
towards Professor Hardinge about two years 
ago, by an article on this subject, occupying 
over four columns of the New-York Tribune, 
and signed by a number of eminent European 
ehemists. Professor Hardinge has been for 
many years laboring to perfect, his vast pur- 

s; and I hereby stake my reputation, as a 
man claiming some scientific knowledge, to 
judge of the fact, that he is now ready éo build 
@ city of the most durable as well as most beau- 
tiful stone which it is possible for the human 
wind to conceive ; walls of variegated conglom- 
erate, lined with colored porcelain (painted in 
fresco,) fire-proof roofs, molded statuary of the 
richest and hardest kind, with the aforesaid 
liquid flint as a base. Since the above-men- 
tioned publication, and my consequent personal 
a¢quaintance with Professor Hardinge, he has 
been industriously engaged in overcoming the 
great diffigulty of separating gold and silver 
rom quartzose pyrites. His success in this 
department will soon be known in the com- 
mercial world. Having taken pains to keep 
fally posted on all that has been discovered 
and practically done in this department, in 
France, England, and Germany, as well as in 
this country, I know that never before has 
such » perfect solution of silica on such » 
large scale been presented to the scientific and 
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industrial world ; and I can vouch for the fact, 
that Mr. Hardinge has exhibited liguid flint 
with silica in far greater excess over any sol- 
vent base than has ever before been achieved 
by the ablest chemist, either in Europe or in 
this country. This fact has been tested by 
several European celebrities, whose certificates 
I have seen, given by them after examinin 

samples of the article, which is now exhibite 

in such large quantities. 

* * * > 

“The question may be asked ‘ What has 
been Mr. Hardingo’s object in getting a digester 
of such enormous caliber as to awe 4 with its 
appendages, nine tuns ?’? One great object, as 
will be seen, is to dissolve two tuns of quartz 
regularly in water at a time, thus treating six 
tuns every day ina single digester, showing 
how to secure every particle of gold in aurifer- 
ous quartz, be it fifty dollars to the tun ora 
thousand. Whoever examines his process will | 
find that not a particle of the precious metal 
can get away. There is neither washing nor 
amalgam, and the solution of this quantity of 
uartz in water would give 6,000 gallons of 
liquor of flint per day from a single digester, 
with the silex in far greater excess than has 
ever been achieved before. 

“‘ The next question arises: ‘ What is to be 
done with 6,000 gallons of liquid flint daily 
from a single digester ?? I answer, that presses 
of quick delivery can be erected along the 
Hudson, or elsewhere, under banks of silicious 
sand and conglomerate, where teas of thou- 
sands of tons can be rapidly molded into beau- 
tifal and durable building stone; the silicic 
acid being saturated, during the process of so- 
lution, with a base in conformity with a similar 
law which spontaneously molded the conglom- 
erate pillars in the capitol at Washingtun, cost- 
ing the nation so much money. Common sand 
may be molded into building blocks through 
the agency of this base, which will not disinte- 
grate by the action of the weather. 


‘¢ The most beautiful building stone, where 
palatial grandeur is the aim and object, can be 
made by an admixture of quartzose rock, bro- 
ken in small pieces, combined with white peb- 
bles from the shores of Long Island, molded 
as above, faced and polished with the flint- 
varnish, prepared in such a way as to be im- 
pervious to the action of the weather. Such 
conglomerate stone, interspersed with silvery, 
shining seales of mica, together with the vari- 
egations caused by a variety of mineral oxyds 
in the angular pieces, in contradistinction from 
the white, semi-translucent pebbles, would 
form the richest conglomerate that the mind 
could conceive. Teus of thousands of gallons 
of this liquid flint, combined with substances 
having synthetical affinity, will be used for in- 
side walls, plain and in fresco ; also in stucco 
ornaments and in molded marble, chalcedouy, 
&c. Every variety of rock can be reproduced, 
richly and ee | variegated at pleasure by 
mineral oxyds. Vast quantities will also be 
shortly called for, to saturate thousands of 
those drab sandstone houses which are being 
built in this and other cities; because this 
peculiarly open, granular stone is liable to 
fill with water in a winter’s rain, and suddenly 
freeze and chip off. 

‘*It would be too voluminous to mention, 
here, the many applications of this material ; 
suffice it to say, the result of many long years 
of the experience of Mr. Hardinge may now 
be looked for, not only for the gratification of 
his friends, but to set forever at rest all doubt 
on the part of the public at large.” 





Enid. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSCN. 
(Coneluded.) 





And never yet, since high in Paradise 
O’er the four rivers the first roses blew, 
Came purer pleasure unto mortal kind 
Than lived through her, who in that perilous hour 
Put hand to hand beneath her husband’s heart, 
And felt him hers again: she did not weep, 
But o’er her meek eyes came a happy mist 
Like that which kept the heart of Eden green 
Before the useful trouble of the rain: 
Yet not so misty were her meek blue eyes 
As not to see betore them on the path, 
Right in the gateway of the bandit hold, 
A knight of Arthur’s court, who laid his lance 
In rest, and made as if to fall upon him. 
Then, fearing for his hurt and loss of blood, 
She, with her mind all full of what had chanced, 
Shrieked to the stranger, ‘‘ Slay not a dead man!” 
*‘ The voice of Enid,” seid the knight; but she, 
Beholding it was Edyrn son of Nudd, 
Was moved so much the more, and shrieked again, 
‘*O Cousin, slay not him who gave you life.” 
And Edyrn moving frankly forward spake : 
«« My lord Geraint, I greet you with all love; 
I took you for a bandit knight of Doorm; 
And fear not, Enid, I should fall upon him, 
Who love you, Prince, with something of the love 








Wherewith we love the heaven that chastens us. 
For onca, when I was up so high in pride 

That I was half-way down the slope to Hell, 
By overthrowing me you threw me higher. 
Now, made a knight of Arthur’s Table Round, 
And since I knew this earl, when I myself 
Was half a bandit in my lawless hour, 

I come the mouthpiece of our king to Doorm, 
(The king is close behind me,) bidding him 
Disband himself, and soatter all his powers, 
Submit, and hear the judgment of the king.” 


‘* He hears the judgment of the King of Kings,” 
Cried the wan Prince; ‘‘andlo the powers of 
Are scattered ; and he pointed to the field, [Doorm 
Where, huddled here and there on mound and knoll, 
Were men and women staring and aghast, 

While some yet fled; and then he plainlier told 
How the huge earl lay slain within his hall. 

But when the knight besought him, ‘ Follow me, 
Prince, to the camp, and in the king’s own ear 
Speak what has chanced ; you surely have endured 
Strange chances here alone ;” that other flushed, 
And hung his head, and halted in reply, 

Fearing the mild face of the blameless king, 

And after madness acted question asked : 

Till Edyro crying, ‘‘ If you will not go 

To Arthur, then will Arthur come to you.” 

** Enough,” he said, ‘I follow,” and they went. 
But Enid in their going had two fears, 

One from the bandit scattered in the field, 

And one from Edyrn. Every now and then, 
When Edyrn reined his charger at her side, 

She shrank a little. In a hollow land, 

From which old fires have broken, men may fear 
Fresh fire and ruin. He, perceiving, said: 


** Fair and dear cousin, you that most had cause 
To fear me, fear no longer, I am changed. 
Yourself were first the blameless cause to make 
My nature's prideful sparkle in the blood 
Break into furious flame ; being repulsed 
By Yniol and yourself, I schemed and wrought 
Until I overturned him; then set up 
(With one main purpose ever at my heart) 

My haughty jousts, and took a paramour ; 

Did her mock-honor as the fairest fair, 

And, toppling over all antagonism, 

So waxed in pride, that I believed myself 
Unconquerable, for I was well-nigh mad : 

And, but for my main purpose in these jousts, 

I shou!d have slain your father, seized yourself. 

I lived in hope that some time you would come 

To these my lists with him whom best you loved ; 
And there poor cousin, with your meek blue eyes, 
The truest eyes that ever answered heaven, 
Behold me overturn and trample on him. 

Then, had you cried, or knelt, or prayed to me, 

I should not less have killed him. And you came, 
But once you came,—and with your own true eyes 
Beheld the man you leved (I speak as one 

Speaks of a service done him) overthrow 

My proud self, and my purpose three years old, 
And set his foot upon me, and give me life. 

There was I broken down; there was I save: 
Though thence I rode all-shamed, hating the life 
He gave me, meaning to be rid of it. 

And all the penance the queen laid upon me 

Was but to rest awhile within her court ; 

Where first as sullen as a beast new-caged, 

And waiting to be treated like a wolf, 

Because I knew my deeds were known, I found, 
Instead of scornful pity or pure scorn, 

Such fine reserve and noble reticence, 

Manners so kind, yet stately, such a grace 

Of tenderest courtesy, that I began 

To glance behind me at my former life, 

And find that it had been the wolf’s indeed : 

And oft I talked with Dubric, the high saint, 
Who, with mild heat of holy oratory, 

Subdued me somewhat to that gentleness, 

Which, when it weds with manhood, makes a man. 
And you were often there about the Queen, 

But saw me not, or marked not if you saw ; 

Nor did I care or dare to speak with yuu, 

But kept myself aloof till I was changed ; 

And fear not, cousin; I am changed indeed.” 


He spoke, and Enid easily believed, 
Like simple noble natures, credulous 
Of what they long for, good in friend or foe, 
There most in those who most have done them ill. 
And when they reached the camp the king himself 
Advanced to greet them, and beholding her 
Though pale, yet happy, asked her not a word, 
But went apart with Edyrn, whom he held 
In converse for a little, and returned, 
And, gravely smiling, lifted her from horse, 
And kissed her with all pureness, brother-like, 
And showed an empty tent allotted her, 
And glancing for a minute, till he saw her 
Pass into it, turned to the Prince, and said : 

‘* Prince, when of late you prayed me for my 
To move to your own land, and there defend [leave 
Your marches, I was pricked with some reproof, 
As one that let foul wrong stagnate and be, 

By having looked too much through alien eyes, 
And wrought too long with delegated hands, 
Not used mine own: but now behold me come 





To cleanse this common sewer of all my realm, 
With Edyrn and with othérs: have you looked 
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At Edyrn? have you seen how nobly changed? 
This work of his is great and wonderful. 
His very face with change of heart is changed. 
The world will not believe a man repents : 
And this wise world of ours is mainly right. 
Full seldom does a man repent, or use 

Both grace and will to pick the vicious quiteh 
Of blood and custom wholly out of him, 

And make all clean, and plant himself afresty. 
Edyrn has done it, weeding all his heart 

As I will weed this land before I go. 

I, therefore, made him of our Table Round, 
Not rashly, but have proved him every way 
One of our noblest, our most valorous, 

Sanest and most obedient? and indeed 

This work of Edyrn wrought upon himself 
After a life of violence, seems to me 

A thousand fold more great and wonderful 
Than if a knight of mine, risking his life, 

My subject with my subjects under him, 
Should make an onslaught single on a realm 
Of robbers, though he slew them one by one, 
And were himself nigh wounded to the death.” 

So spake the king; low bowed the Prince, and 
His work was neither gmeat nor wonderful, (fe 
And past to Enid's tent; and thither came 
The king's own leech to look into his hurt ; 

And Enid tended on him there ; and there 

Her constant motion round him, and the breath 
Of her sweet tendance hovering over him, 
Filled all the genial courses of his blood 

With deeper and with ever deeper love, 

As the southwest thut blowing Bala lake 

Fills all the sacred Dee. So past the days. 

But while Geraint lay healing of his hurt, 
The blameless king went forth and cast his eye# 
On whom his father Uther left in charge 
Long since, to guard the justice of the king : 

He looked and found them wanting; and as now 
Men weed the white horse on the Berkshire hille 
To keep him bright and clean as heretofore, 

He rooted out the slothful officer 

Or guilty, which for bribe had winked at wrong, 
And in their chairs set up a stronger race 

With hearts and hands, and sent a thousand mee 
To till the wastes, and moving everywhere 
Cleared the dark places and let in tke Jaw, 

And broke the bandit holds, and cleansed the land. 


Then, when Geraint was whole again, they past 
With Arthur to Caerleon upon Usk. [friend, 
There the great Queen once more embraced hee 
And clothed her in apparel like the day. 

And though Geraint could never take again 

That comfort from their converse which he took ~ 
Before the Queen’s fair name was breathed upom, 
He rested well content that all was well. 

Thence after tarrying for a space they rode, 

And fifty knights rode with them to the shores 
Of Severn, and they past to their own land. 

And there he kept the justice of the king 

So vigorously yet mildly, that all hearts 
Applauded, and the spiteful whisper died : 

And being ever foremost in the chase, 

And victor at the tilt and tournament, 

They called him the great Prince and man of mea. 
But Enid, whom her ladies loved to call 

Enid the Fair, a grateful people named 

Enid the Good ; and in their halls arose 

The cry of children, Enids and Geraints 

Of times to be; nor did he doubt her more, 

But rested in her fealty, till he crowned 

A happy life with a fair death, and fell 

Against the beuthen of the Northern Sea 

In battle, fighting for the blameless King. 





Table-Talk by J. H. N. No. 36: 
TRUE AND FALSE LOVE OF FOOD. 


Our experience in the education of am- 
ativeness, has clearly developed the fact, 
that that passion is possessed and exer- 
cised by two distinct elements: one may 
be called true Jove, and the other false 
love. We have learned generally how te 
distinguish between these two elements, 
and have also Jearned that it is possible 
to introduce true love to an extent that 
will exclude false love ; and for this rea- 
son : True love has far greater resources 
of enjoyment than false ; it is more fas- 
cinating, and is therefore well able te 
compete with it. To be sure, false love 
is more fiery and impetuous in immature 
action. But true love extends itself over 
a wider domain of the life. It looks 
forward and backward ; and in the lon 
run must as certainly conquer false love, 
as civilization wi!l supplant barbarism. 

We may carry this philosophy that 
has come out so clearly in respect to ama- 
tiveness, into the study of alimentiveness. 
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Iam perfectly certain we shall find, in 
the course of sufficient experience, that 
there is a true and a false spirit that pos- 
sess themselves of this department of oar 
nature—that there is a true and a false 
love of food ; and also that the true love 
of food is well able to compete with the 
false love, and «drive it from our life: be- 
cause it has far greater resources of en- 
joyment, and is more fascinating. True 
love will show us how to obtain more 
real pleasure from the table, than persons 
are able to get from the impetuosity and 
ignorance of false love of food. 

The movement we are making to edu- 
cate alimentiveness, in studying the sub- 
ject, and giving our attention to it, in 
the school of the gospel, is a primary 
leading action in favor of the true love 
of food. True love is studious and scien- 
tific : and the moment we have put our- 
selves to school in alimenutiveness, we have 
€dken the first step towards supplanting 
the false love of fuod, which is inconsis- 
tent and reckless---we pass from the hu- 
man to the Divine. Then, our move- 
ment in confessing Christ, bringing a 
religious element into our enjoyments, 
spiritualizing our appetites and passions, 
making eating and drinkiug an ordinance, 
eonnecting it with the name of Christ 
end spiritual conversation—is all helping 
to elevate our alimentiveness into a sphere 
of true love. Then, doubtiess, an ad- 
vanced movement in the same direction, 
will come in the way of socializing our 
alimentiveness. But the mere English 
manner of socializing alimentiveness, nev- 
er wil] redeem it. Though it may be 
4mproved and civilized in this way, it re- 
quires a wider study of the subject, and 
@ more extensive connection of it with 
the comniunizing element of religion, to 
elevate it into unity with the Divine. 


False love concentrates upon the pre- 
¢ent enjoyment of things. It acts with a 
view to momentary pleasure, and has no 
memory of the past, or pleasure in antic- 
ipation of future good. But we shall 
find that all spiritual enjoyment, in which 
the civilization of heaven and faith is cen- 
tered, is composite ; and the now takes 
to itself, in loving relations, both the past 
and the future. The true spirit looks 
forward and backward in every thing, 
Now it seems to me that we can increase 
our pleasure in eating and drinking, in the 
same way that we start in ourselves a 
feeling of joy and thankfulness in looking 
over the past mercies of God to us. It 
isa good old-fashioned habit, to look up 
the experiences of the past, which go to 
nourish our faith and hope in the present, 

appreciation of the future. Why 
cannot we apply this same principle to 
@limentiveness ? Our alimentiveness has 
8 capability of rejoicing in the mercies of 
God, as much as any other part of our 
mature : and gsippose we instruct it, not 
to confine its enjoyment to the present 
meal, and then lay dormant till the next 
meal, but to delight in memory—to go 
back and search up all the enjoyment w 
have everihad of this kind: it is all in 
us, Every delightful sensation we have 
ever had in that department of our life, 
has its cepresentative now in us: it left 
mark in us; and the refined essence 
= enjoyment is still our own, and cap 
be recovered and recalled to our sen- 
gations. It would be a question whether 
alimentiveness cannot in this way find 


mure steady employment and vasily en-' 





large its sphere of comfort, to go back 


and look over old treasures. A highly 
cultivated musician does not necessarily 
require to have tunes played before him, 
in order to enjoy musical sensation—he 
has the glories of music in his memory : 
and perhaps the greatest enjoyment he 
has at any given time, in hearing music 
is in the reminiscences and associations 
that are recalled. It seems to me that 
we can instruct our alimentiveness to ex- 
tend itself into the past and into the 
future—to “ chew the cud” ot past enjoy- 
ments, and not call them lost. Our past 
alimentive enjoyments are rather saved 
than lost. The grosser elements are de- 
parted, but the pure essences are still in 
us. Persons should recount and repeat 
to themselves again and again, all their 
past. blessings from God in thie matter. 
By this means they may correct defective 
experience in the past. Everything that 
has been received from God without 
thankfulness is defective, and must be 
made good. Give thanks for every thing 
that is past, rejoice in the present, and 
look forward with hopefulness to the 
future, and train ourselves to take real 
happiness in future enjoyments and feasts. 





Notes from the New-York 
Farmers’ Club. 

At a recent meeting of the Farmers’ Club of 
the American Institute, the following among 
other facts were stated about the 

DELAWARE GRAPE. 

Dr. Granr.—The history of the Delaware 
grape is, that it omginated in the garden of Mr. 
Prevost, in Frenchton, N. J, and is supposed to 
be a seedling from the Catawba, fertilized, per- 
haps, with some foreign variety. it first became 
known at Delaware, Ohio, a few years ago, and 
now, wherever known, it is esteemed above 
al! other varieties tor its wonderful hardiness, as 
well a3 excellence of fruit. Mr. Longworth, who 
at first thought the Delaware and Traminer iden- 
tical, has now given up all idea of that kind; and 
his head gardener stated to me, a short time since. 
chat he considered the Delaware the best grape 
in this country for general cultivation. 

The Cuatrman asked the Doctor to state 
whether farmers in geveral can easily prepare 
ground for grapes. 

Dr. Grant replied, that any good corn land, 
deeply prepared, will grow grapes, but for a sac- 
cessful vineyard the land shuuld be trenched three 
feet deep, and made rich, and there is nothing 
better than swamp muck for this purpose. [i 
should be composted with animal manure, and 
weil rotted, and thoroughly mixed with the soil 

R. G. Parpee—The people of this country 
have unduubtedly been much mmposed upon by 
this Red Traminer grape, sent W them as » genu- 
ime Delaware. Some nurserymen have also oecn 
imposed upon. These who wish to plant a true 
Delaware vine must be careful where they obtain 
their stock. TI have exam:ned a good many bear- 
ing vines, and have never found une that did not 
give the highest satisfaction. 

Dr. Grany stated th ‘ he had imported every 
variety of grape, and had found nme that could 
withstand our Wmters, while the Delaware grows 
in every kind. of exposure, and never suffers. 
As for the story about the Delaware growing 
wild in Pennsylvania, [have investigated tbat 
matter thoroughly, and defy any one to produce 
an iota of evidenve tu sustain the story. 


ABOUT COOKING. 


Solon Robinson, in discussing the subject of 
cooking, rewarked that to roast meat or to bake 
bread properly, che oxygen of the free atmos- 
phere was just a8 necessary as fire, and that this 
was a condition of things unattainable in all the 
fumily of couking-stoves and ranges, hitherto in- 
vented, with one exception. He remarked: 


I: is just a8 impossible to make good bread 
in one of these cast-iron monsters as it is to roast 
weat. Both meat and bread, it is true, may be 
cooked su as to be eaten, and a person who does 
not khnuw any better, will suppose it is as good 
as itis possible to make it. It 1 not so. No 
inan oF Wotan ever ate stove-cooked corn-bread 
that was so good as ap old-fashioned johnny -cake, 
baked upon a board set up between the fire dogs. 
And whe that ever tasted them can forget the 
Yaukee ‘short cakes,’ or caised biscuit, buked in 
the old Dutch oven, where the lid was only half 
lon, or was viteu taken otf to see that the baking 
did not burn, letting m every time a full charge 
of ox\gen to be absorbed by the baking dough. 
There was tn Uhuse days no danger of dyspepsia 
from eatimg bot bread. Depend upon it, chis 
} whole subject of food and its preparation needs 
veutilation, it cannot be tou much thought of 





THE CLROCULAR. 


and talked of, in public or in the family circle, 
which, alas, no longer sits around the hearthstone 
of the great stone fireplace. I will answer the 
question as to the stove alluded to, that I hope 
will obviate some of the difficu!ties of cooking 
that I have mentioned. It is called ‘ Pearson's 
Respiratory Cooking Stove,’ and was patented 
a year ago only, and of course has not yet got 
inte general use. The principle developed is the 
true one, and it should be at once applied to all 
stoves and ranges. A current of air is drawn.in 
and heated by the fire and conveyed into the 
oven, thus supplying oxygen that in a close oven 
is consumed and soon exhausted. It appears to 
be one of the greatest improvements in the cvok- 
ing apparatus of the age ever invented. From 
my own experience, I must say that it appears 
likely to obviate my greatest objections tv food 
cooked iv an ordinary steve-oven. It is certainly 
very difficult to produce that empyreumatical 
condition of meat in the oven of this respiring 
stove that always attends the cooking in an or- 
dinary one. The same smoll attends the cooking 
in this that we have from a joint hung up before 
an open fire place. That is, it is pleasant, in. 
stead o! being very disagreable, and often sicken- 
ing, 28 it always is from a common cooking-stove. 
The new principle developed in this stove is 
cooking in currents of fresh air, by which meat is 
really roasted, instead of being baked; and all 
who have tried it appear to be unanimous in its 
approval. The principle is what 1 wish people to 
think of, and not any particular form of stove.— 
1 want those who have never eaten food cooked 
in any othcr manner than in a cluse oven stove, 
to reason upon the subject with an naering 
mind, whether there’ is not some better way. 
want them to know that meat cooked in a cur- 
rent of fresh air is not only more palatable, but 
more nutritious. For instance—this breathing- 
stove of Pearsun’s was tested about a month ago 
by a very respectable Committee of the ‘ Rhode 
Island Association for the Encuuragement vf Do- 
mestic Industry,’ and their report says that ‘a 
tire was kindled in a medium-sized stove, and in 
3$ hours they had upon the tables 10 pounds of 
mutton, 9 pounds of roast beef, 8 pounds of steak, 
8 pounds of sweet potat 6 lurge pies, anda 
pau of biscuits; and that meats were really 
roasted, and retained nearly all the natural juices, 
so tbat the taste was savory, delicious, rich, tooth- 
some, just as they were in old time, when roasted 
before a wood fire. 

I want fenoey Mat think and act upon this 
principle, partially developed in Pearson’s stuve, 
whether working on a large scale cannot be dune 
in ovens supplied with hot air from a distant fur- 
nace, ax our rvoms are heated. If air can be 
heated hot enough to drive a ‘caloric engine,” 
perhaps it can be heated hot enough to bake a 
loaf oi bread. Who knows? Do thove who 
cook meat ever try to know why one piece is not 
only more toothsome, but more nutricious than 
another? In the generally supposed simple act 
of boiling a piece of beef, uhere is great need of 
more thought. ‘To-dey it is meh, juivy, nutri 
civus.. To-morrow, “as dry as a chip,’ and cun- 
taining but little more sustenance. Why? Both 
pieces were cut side by side, and both should have 
bec equally guod. And being cooked only on? 
day apart, 1t is in vain to charge it w the influ. 
ence uf the moon. It is rather the influence of 
iznurance on the part of the cook. I dvubt 
whether une in ten of them can tell the cause of 
the difference. 1 have never yet found a servant 
girl that cuuld be convinced of the important ne- 
cessity of never putting a piece of meat into the 
pot, uniess the water was boiling and the fire ina 
cmditiun to keep it boiling. The same principle 
is true of baking. Always put the meat, or 
bread, at first into a very hot oven, or before a 
very hot fire. ‘That is one of the secret» of the 
johnny cake—the dough was placed in such close 
proximity to the hut coals that it seared over and 
shut the sweetness in, and then had to be inoved 
back a little to prevent burning. And the secret 
of the ventilated, or hot-air oven, is, that a higher 
heat could be maimtained, without danger of 
scorching. 

This :dea of baking in a current of fresh, heated 
air is evidently a true one, and should receive 


attention. 


o . 





Curiosities of the Sunbeam. 
Simple as a white ray of the sun’s light ap- 
pears, it is found, on close observation, to 
compused of at least three distinct elements, 
and to possess many curious and wonderful 
properties. The three elements of which we 
speak, are light, heat and chemical force ; and 
they may be separated from each other by 
means of a very simple instrument. Darken a 
rvom, and bore a small hole through one of the 
window-shutters, so as to admit a ray of bight 
from the sun. Place a triangular prism of 
ylass horizontally across the ray, with one 
ede down, so that the light may pass through 
it. The ray will be beut upward, and will 
strike the wall at a higher point than it did be- 
tore the prism was imterposed. It wili not, 
however, all be bent equaily, so as to make 
the round spot it did before, but will form an 
elongated image of seven brillant and most 
delicate colors, whieb shade into each other 
aod fade away indefinitely at the ends of the 
image The lowest of these colors, when the 
prism is placed as directed, is always red ; and 
the others, in order as we ascend, are orange, 





yellow, green, blue, indigo and violet. Sus- 
pend a delicate thermumeter in each of the 











colored rays, and it will be found that the vio- 
let ray imparts the least heat, and thot the 
heat increases as we pass down through th» 
several colors. If we continue our observa- 
tions with the thermometer down beyond the 
red ray, we find a point, where no light falls, 
where the thermometer receives more heat 
than it does anywhere within the light. ‘The 
rays of light are separated by the prism from 
those of heat. 

Another curious fact which has been ob- 
served also proves thet the light and heat of 
the sunbeam are distinct elements. If we sns- 
pend a thermometer in the vicinity of a close 
stove, which emits heat but not light, the heat 
radiating from the stove will raise the mereu- 
ry in the thermometer. -But if we interpose a 
plate of transparent » none of these dark 
rays of heat pass through it; it is entirely 
opaque to them. If we now increase the tem- 
greeters 4 a stay until it becomes red-hot, 
the rays of heat begin tu through the glass 
and Hct the pa on 4g ; and if we said 
the temperature to a white beat, the rays pass 
freely through the glass. If we vary the ex- 
periment, and use crystals of rock salt, instead 
of glass, we find that the dark rays of heat 
pass out as freely through the salt as do those 
which are peat with light. 

Some of the alchemists discovered, centuries 
ago, that the chloride of silver, which is as 
white as snow, turns black on exposure to the 
light ; aud more recently it has been found 
that a large number of bodies are thus aff. cted 
by light. lt is this power o. light whieh is 
used in the daguerreotype and photograph 
processes. By more than one means, the 
force of this element can be measured in tho 
several parts of the spectrum, and it is found 
to be most poweriul in the vinlet ray, and to 
extend entirely beyond the light. [tix not 
visible to the eye; it does not affect the ther- 
mometer ; and it is therefore neither light nor 
heat. It is easy, after thus dividing the sun- 
beam, to re-combine its parts, when the white 
ray- will produce the several effects of light, of 
heat, and of chemical ehange, which are pro- 
duced separately by its several elements.— 
Scientific American. 





A Defense of the Crow. 

The crow, in many parts of this world, is 
considered a marauder on the farm, and the 
gun is perseveringly used fur his extermina- 
tion. The most able writers on ornitholozy, 
and others who have studied his habits, agree 
that instead of being a robber and a pest té 
the farmer, he is one of the most fuithiul 
frien.Is and gieatest benefactors. He con- 
sumes in the cuurse of the year vast quanti- 
ties of grubs, worms and noxious vermin; ho 
is a valuable scavenger, and clears the land of 
offensive masses of decaying animal substan- 
ces; he hunts the grass fields, and pulls out 
and devours the underground caterpiilirs, 
wherever he perceives the sign of their operas 
tions as evinced by the wilted stalks; he de- 
stroys mice, youny rats, lizards and serpents; 
lastly, he ix a volunteer sentinel about the 
farm, and drives the hawk from its euclusures, 
thus preventing greater mischief than that 0! 
which he is himself guilty. It is chiefly du- 
ring seed time and harvest that the depred.- 
tions of the crow are committed ; during the 
remainder of the year we witness only his ser- 
vices, and 30 highly are those services appre i- 
ated by those who have written of birds, that 
we cannot name an ornithologist who does not 
plead in his behalf.—New York Spirit of tic 
Times. 





Mixep Bioop — Counting back only afew gen- 
eratiuns every body 18 related to every body. Dr. 
Palfrey, in his work on the relation between Ju- 
daism and hristunity, states that the increase 
im a geometrical ratio of the number of our ances- 
tors as we ascund proves that, after some gy -nera- 





tions, every body is the de-cendant of every body. 
If we say that there are twenty-eight generations: 


in one chousand years, and every man has, on wie 
average, two children, whoever lived one ‘hou-: 


sand ) ears ago has now considerable more than a, 


fourth part of the estimated population of the 
earth, even if there have been ne intermearriages 
among his descendants. These, of course, there 


have been. Dr. Palfrey says: “Yon and f, 
reader, have had more than a thousand wiil!ions 
of progenitors smee the time of the Saxon Hep 
turchy. Whoever sou are, it is extremely proba- 


bie that the blood of Egbert oi England and of, 


Egbert's meanest menia! runs in the veins of both 


of us.”—Eve. Post, 

ee ee! 
Larress Not OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED. —A. De- 

vine Wright; Tho. North. 
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